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to walk warily in his attempt to regularise the commercial relations of the two
countries. The reciprocal commercial treaties which were signed at the end of
1715 were barren achievements, for the Spanish minister Alberoni was bent
upon regaining from the Habsburgs the Italian lands which they had secured
after the war of the Spanish Succession; and Stanhope would not jeopardise
Anglo-Austrian relations for the sake of a rapprochement with Spain.

It must be admitted that Stanhope's most spectacular diplomatic achieve-
ment, the Quadruple A1Ka.nr.ft of 1718, was largely the outcome of an extra-
ordinary piece of good luck. On ist September 1715 Louis XIV. died : he was
succeeded by his great-grandson Louis XV., who was a sickly boy of five.
Philip Duke of Orl6ans seized the regency: his cousin Philip V. of Spain at
once renounced his promise never to put forward his claims to the throne and
proclaimed himself the boy-king's heir. To maintain his position as regent
Orleans was driven into British arms; and he was under no delusions that the
price which he would be expected to pay for British support would be the recogni-
tion of the Hanoverian Succession, which would carry with it an undertaking to
withdraw all aid from the Jacobites, and the strict adherence of France to the
system of Europe as defined at Utrecht in'1713. Orleans accepted these
conditions; and the benevolent neutrality of the French government during
" the Fifteen " contributed in no small measure to the ease with which the Whig
ministry put down the rebellion. Stanhope perceived that a Franco-British
understanding would make the two countries the arbiters of Europe; and with
the active collaboration of that " ugliest of created souls/' the Abb6 Dubois, he
arranged the treaty signed by the two countries in November 1716. Townshend
and his friends in the ministry insisted that the Dutch should be invited to
become a party to it: hence the Triple Alliance of January 1717, which was as
great a " diplomatic revolution " as the Austro-French Alliance of 1756.

So acute were the differences of opinion in the ministry on this question of
foreign policy that a breach was unavoidable. An attempt to paper over the
cracks was made when Townshend in December 1716 was transferred to the
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; but his continued refusal to subscribe to
his colleagues' plans and his opposition to them in parliament led to his dismissal
in the foUowing April; and as a protest against this treatment his friends,
Devonshire, Methuen, Orford, Pulteney, and Walpole, resigned from the ministry.
For a short time these disaffected Whigs formed a discreditable alliance with the
Tories to embarrass their former colleagues.

In the summer of 1717 it was made dear that Spain meant to attack Austria.
Charles VI., his hands full with a Turkish war, appealed to the Whig ministry for
the assistance which was promised in the treaty of alliance concluded between them
in the previous year. Stanhope was in a quandary. The country was opposed to
the idea of a Spanish war; and yet the government suspected that Alberoni had